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FHL SEDUCER AND AVENGER. 
AN INTERESTING TALE. 

The sterile coasts of Seotland possess few 
situations which surpass in point of dreariness 
the site of Dunseansby Castle. The last rays 
of the setting sun were gilding the dark stone 
tower, and lighting its gloomy halls and galleries 
through the fretted casements, when a person 
attired in the finest garb of a hunter, and fol. 
lowed by a brace of hounds, issued from the 
castle gate and bent his way listlessly towards 
the shore. There was the void of an unoccu- 
pied mind in the expression of his handsome 
countenance, which was slightly tinged with the 
efiects of dissipation, and seating himself upon 
a rock, he directed his attention to the graceful 
sweep of the sca-bird for want of a more inter- 
esting subject. Presently another figure, whose 
apparel bespoke him a fisherman, advanced,and 
touching the hunter to apprize him of his pres. 
ence, he exclaimed “Eflen isdead.” The voice 
was stern and tremulous, and the blue eye of 
the young fisherman lightened his melancholy 
features with a daep and troubled emotion ; but 
it passed away and he stood calm and. collected, 
awaiting his companion’s reply. 

The hunter started and grew slightly pale, as 
his eye fell upon the fisherman, but quickly. re- 
covering his equanimity said, “Can I in any 
manyer allay your grief? Masses shall be said 
for her repose, and here, Pau), is gold to dis- 


charge the funeral rites ; take it, man, and if it}! 


isnot sufficient you shall have more.” 

“No, Sir James,” returned the figherman with 
a repulsive wave of his han*, and a smile of bit- 
terness upon his countenance, “we have enough 
from the hard-earned savings of our daily toil, 
to deposit the victim of your seduction in the 
bosom of our mother earth.” 

“Paul, had Ellen lived, I should have yet re- 
deemed her honor,” said the nobleman, visibly 
affected by the deep and impassioned tones of 
the fisherman, which seemed to issue from his 
inmost soul ; “I have frequently meditated rep- 
aration.and resolved upon it; it is truth, Paul, 
the honest truth.” 

“The descendant of dukes and earls, the heir 
40,2 princely name and fortune, connect himself 
with the daughter of a menial!” said Paul, 
sternly eyeing his companion ; “Sir James it is 
useless to add the epithet of liar to that of vil- 
lain,” 

“Paul, these are hard terms for thy liege lord 
and master,” exclaimed the nobleman. visibly re- 
baked ; “but your feelings are aroused, and I 
forgive them as the workings of a heated and 
misled imagination.” 

“Sir James,” returned the fisherman, “I have 
had cnough to drive me mad, stark, staring mad, 
but I thank God, that I have yet retained 
reason,” 


7 acknowledge that E have not acted ho 














ably towards your sister,” resumed Sir James, 
“but Paul, Iam yet willing to make every rep. 
aration to you and your old father.” 
‘Reparation !” exclaimed the fisherman,while 
his eyes glowed with indignation—'what repa- 
ration can restyre my sister’s honor—you have 
murdered her—allied her name with a foul and 
blasted reputation—sent her before her God dis. 
robed of her virgin purity—with the glow of 
shame upon her cheek—and dragged the gray 
heirs of her old heart.broken father to the verge 
of the grave—stabbed my peace of mind forcv- 
er in this world—and now you talk of repara- 
tion! Qh, fiend! fiend! why does not the light- 
ning of heaven blast you to ashes !” 
“Paul! Paul!” said the nobleman, while his 
‘lip quivered with emotion, “this is too much to 
|be endured ; it is indeed. Paul, recollect your 
| station and mine; think on that, Paul.’” 
“ Fool,” shouted the fisherman vehemently, 
| “do you think the fortune and title entailed upon 
you by your ancestors license you to defile the 
virtue of those who, despised’by the aristocratic, 
| excced you in gencrosity, have souls, and will | 
set as highin heaven. Draw, sir; draw—you 
‘must fight; the spirit of a murdered sister cries 


| —revenge /” 

“Paul, Iam master of the weapon, and could 

sport thy life at pleasure,” said the nobleman ; 

_“go home, and we will talk the matter over | 
when you have recovered your self-possession ; 

‘recollect, Paul, I aim powerfu) and can avenge, 

but I will forgive thee this.” 

“Sir James,” resumed the fisherman coolly, 
“Tam not to be trifled with by a cold-hearted | 
and unprincipled villain ; draw and defend your. | 
lf, or I will run you through.” 

“Then your blood be on your own head,” 
shouted the nobleman unsheathing his rapier. - 

Both planted their feet firmly upon the hard 
-earth, measured and crossed their shining ra- 
piers; they were perfectly cool and collected, 
and each parried and thrust with the nicest pre- 
cision. Fora long time, during which but light 
scratches were given on either side, victory re- 
mained undecided ; but. then, as Paul attempted 
a lunge, his sword flew high from his grasp ; 
Sir James had disarmed him, the fisherman of. 
fered his heart to the victor’s weapon, but the 
nobleman turned proudly on his heel, exclaim. 
ing, “young man I give you your lif) and for- 
give you your insults.” 

It waslate in the morning when the fisherman 
returned to his wretched abode after his discom. 
fiture, he had sought the wildest part of the 
shore, and there, seating himself upon a rock, 
he listened tothe angry roar of the wave, as it 
foamed against the beach, and the heaving of 
his bosom was quicted, his lips quivered no lon- 
ger, for there was something in the wild and 
fearful moan of the troubled deep, that allayed 
the storm in his bosom; ideas dawned upon him 
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there that scemed to mark his future destiny, 
and point out a bright star inthe prospective vis. 
ta of his existence. Whatever his thoughts 
were tliat night, they seemed to have effected a 
complete revolution in the young fisherman’s 
mind, for lic arose calm and undisturbed, and 
with a deep resolve upon his countenance that 
seemed to throw a manly nobleness over his soul, 
| he entered the gloomy and sorrowful abode of 
| 


the poverty-stricken and heart-broken father. 


* ¥* * * * of * 


One morning a_lofty vessel bearing the flag 

of the United States, anchored off Dunscansby 
Head. An old man stood on the beach watch. 
ing with interest the proud barque which floated 
so gracefclly and so gallant upou the water.— 
“Tlis a vessel of the mighty people who repel. 
led the soldiers of our king,” murmured the old 
man, “they are a great nation. They say there 
is no distinction there between the poor man and 
the rich, and’a fisherman is as mueh respected 
and protected as the master of thousands.”— 
Here his musings were hushed, a boat was seen 
pulling from the ship and heading towards the 
| shore, 
' With awe and respect the old man gazed up. 
‘on the strange people, ns they stepped upon the 
| beach—one of them, who stood for a moment 
confronting the.old man, who shrunk from the 
deep gaze of his blue eyes “Do you not re. 
| member the child of your own flesh and blood ” 
said the officer. “Father do you forget your 
truant Paul ?” 

The old man was stupified, His eye roamed 
over the figure of the handsome officer, and then 
his recollection was thrown back upon his way- 
wari boy. 

For a moment he doubted his senses, and pas. 
sed his hand across his brow, with a bewildered 
air, but gradually the identification beamed up. 
on his understanding, and he clasped the officer 
to_ his breast, exclaiming, “Welcome, my son, 
welcome to your father’s heart.” He could speak 
no more—words could not convey the idea of 
his feelings, and he abjured them ; once he wept 
like a child, and then he laughed immederately, 
for there was vanity in the old man’s heart. 

“Place him on board,” said the officer to one 
of the men; and in.a few moments the old man 
trod the deck of a ship commanded by his brave 
and long lost son. 

The officer accompanied by a file of marines 
then proceeded towards the castle. On inqui. 
ring for Sir James he was shown into the ora. 
tory ; the nobleman rose at his entrance, and, 
bowing courteously, desired his visitor to be sea. 
ted. 

“You do not recognize me, Sir James,” said 
the officer, “time hath effaced my recollection 
from your memory.” 

“If ever I had the pleasure of enjoying your 
acquaintance, it has not returned,” said the no. 
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bleman, gazing earnestly at the features of the 
officer. 

“Look again, Sir James, examine well, and 
you may perceive in the hard countenance of 
him who now confronts you, linaments of the 
injured Paul ——.” 

“Ha!” I recognize you,” said the nobleman in 
a husky voice; while his cheek assumed an 
ashy paleness, and his hand grew tremulous 4s 
aleaf of Autumn ; twice he essaycd to speak 
again, but as often his voice failed him ; but at 
length with a desperate effort he broke forth— 
“Yes, yes, Paul, I recollect you well, but you 
have been fortunate in your absence” As the 
nobleman concluded he attempted a complacent 
s.nile ; but it was abortive, and dicd ghastly up. 

oe 
on his thin and colorless lip. 

For a time the officer remained silently ga- 
zing at his companion, who seemed to shrink 
from the penetrating eye that pierced his inmost 
soul. At lungth breaking the silence with a 
low intonatioa that his voice always wore when 
excited, the officer said, ‘And I bless it, that it 
has given me the power of revenging her who 
sleeps the victim of yourtreachery. Sir James 
we must fight.” 

“Fight,” echoed the nobleman, solemnly ; “is 
it not better, Paul, that the past should be for- 
gotten? Itcan never be recalled, and the death 
of either of us would not assist the case a par- 
ticle ; many a year has fallen over that transac- 
tion, and it sleeps almost forgotten ; then why 
awaken the recollection of a circumstance, 
which will only serve to call forth painful feel. 
ings without an attendant to alleviate thom. 

“Sir James,” answered the officcr, and his 
voice seemed to heave from his inmost chest ; 

**T have experienced many visissitudes of fortune 
since I fled this shore, and encountered enough 
of the storms and calms of life to efface the re- 
membrance of many occurrences, but that one 
is deeply, too deeply for my equanimity, engraf- 
ted here,” as he spoke he placed his hand em. 
phatically on his breast, and there was a moment 
of painfulsilence. He again resumed, ‘‘All my 
struggles for distinction have been instigated 
partially that we might meet on an equality.— 
When we were both younger, we crossed weap- 
ons ; there was a discrepancy then in our sta- 
tions; you was a peer of the realm, heir to a 
princely name, and I a poor despised fisherman : 
but time has effeeted a change in that regard— 
you still retain your title and distinction, and I 
have the honor to command in the navy of the 
Thirteen States, comprising the Republic of A- 
merica—al] objections are removed, and if you 
are a man you cannot refuse the satisfaction I 
require.” 

The noblemen was again about to remonstrate 
bat there was a something in the expression of 
his companion’s cayntenance that told him it 
was useless, and, changing the subject, he said : 

“Suppose I will not consent to engage with 
you?” 

“Then you will perish unresictingly,” said 
Paul. 

“What if I ring for my attendants ?” said, or 
rather asked tic noblemen, for he yazed search- 
ingly in the countenance of his companion to 
mark the effect of such an event. 

“My followers guard the entrance,” answered 
the officer calmly, Sir James suffered his arm 





ly home, and the steady ship swung on her 


With grave stupefaction, but quickly recovering 
himself, he rushed to the table, and grasped his 
rapier fiercely, exclaiming, “Then by my soul 
you shall have what you so earnestly seek.” 

The marines stationed in the gallery heard the 
clash of steel which in a few moments was suc- 
ceeded by a heavy fall. In another moment 
their officer opencd the door and stood befpre 
them. There was a haggard wildness in his 
eye, an apparent abstraction m his countenance, 
his check was as pale as marble, and the hand 
which grasped hig naked sword, trembled vio. 
lently. ‘ive way there, ye slayes }” he shout. 
ed to the domesties, who began to crowd the 
entrance ; and then turning to his followers, he 
exclaimed : 

‘To the beach my men—on, to the boat, and 
let us quit thisland of treachery and oppression.” 

By the time the officer regained his ship, all 
traces of his passion had fled his countenance, 
his orders were delivered with accustomed cool- 
ness, and nothing remained of the fierce storm 
which had but a little while previous raged in 
his bosom. 

The anchor was drawn up—the white canvass 
fell from the yards—the sheets were hauled firm. 


course, and in a few moments was moving ma- 
jestically forward,dashing aside the angry waves 





_tism and tyranny. 








| being jealous ; and besides, Mr. Thornton’s | 


that tossed and foamed on her watery path ; 
and when the sun on that evening illumined the 
North Sea with his setting beams, he beheld tho 
lofty ship far on her way to that land where all 
men are born equal, and where the arin of jus. 
tice is ever extended to protect the persecuted 
and unfortunate from the persecution of despo. 








KISSING ONES COUSIN. 

Well, sir—but here’s to us both—from that 
time forth it became the great object of my life 
to effect that wl ich I failed of in my youth ; and 
which my loving little cousin so provokingly per. 
sisted in refusing. Why, sir, we were cousins, 
and pray what was there improper in that? Be. 
sides, had’nt I been absent five years or more: 
and now when [ returned, and was kissed by 
them all—uncle, aunt, nurse, down almost to 
the washerwoman—it was absolutely outrageous 
that she alone was to stand out and be obstinate. 
But she was so lovely that I could not get angry 
with her; and besides, what use would it have 
been to fume and fret? It was’nt the way to 
conquer—I’d learnt that any how—and it would 
have been ungallant in the highest. How should 
Iwin? I had but a eouple of months to stay— 
and she was so popular that all the beaux of the 
country were thronging in hertrain. I’da hard 
task before me, and it would have disheartened 
many a one—but J had heen to to the Black 
Hills and shot buffalo, 

There was one of her suitors named Thornton, 
whom she seemed to like better than the rest; 
and I must say, during the first month of my 
visit she coquctted with hima good deal at al 





expense. It used to give me a touch of the old 
flutter now and then; But J consgied myse 
that, as I was not in love, there was no sense in 


vorable reception had nothing to do with my 


to drop, and for a moment stood regarding Paul |) 





tune, and teazing my pretty cousin about her fa. 

vorite lover. You’ve no idea what a change j it 
made. She denied it at frst, and then grew ab, 

solately worried that I would’nt believe her 
and finally showed me a pretty marked prefer, 
ence onevery occasion. But I was only a cousin, 
so nobody took any notive of it. Ah} sir, those 
cousins play the deuce with the girls hearts: 
They are always entangling your daughters 
silk, or bringing her the last othe or pluck, 
ing her a fresh moss-rose, or lifting her over the 
pebbly little brook ; and then too, you let them 
take such long walks in the summer twilight, or 
ride for hours alone in a September afternoon,or 
sleigh away for miles on the clear moonlight 
nights of December, with nothing but themsclyes 
for company—and all this, when they are bud. 
ding into life, and fal] into love as naturally as] 
smoke my meerschaum. Such walks and rides 
I took with Ellen. They were all set down to 
the score of courtship, but they were so delicious 
that I regretted the time had come for me to 
depart, and wished that,one’s cousin could be 
with one forever, But it was no asc; I was’nt 
worth a copper dollar; and unless I could get 
some heiress to marry me for pity, Isa way 
of living without roughing it through it | 
was too proud to trespass on the bounty of my 
uncle, and had carried it so far as to take my 
quarters at the villageinn. Itso happened my 
visit was nearly up. Happy--too happy—haq 
been those couple of months passed in the 
company of my cousin. She, sweet angel, like 


all the rest, charged it to cousinship. But [ at 


last began to open my eyes, and half-suspected 
the truth; for I had noticed that my cousin, un. 
conscious to herself, seemed very fond of iny 
presence. I learnt it all by observation—a fac. 
ulty { picked up among the Sioux Indians, [| 
once admired a cape on a girl’s shoulder—and 
lo! the next day my dear cousin had just such a 
cape on! I praised the tie of a ribbon one af. 
ternoon—she met me in the evening with that 
very fashioned tie! These may seem trifles, but 
the proudest of us all have seen the day when 
such little proofs of affection from the one we 
love have sent a thrill through every nerve in 
our frame, and in our ecstacy almost lifted us 
from the earth, Ah! it don’t do to laugh at 
those trifles. Many a noble, many a monarch, 
would have given his broad lands, or the finest 
jewel of his crown, to win such a trifie from the 
one he loved. Iam wandering--the two months 
were up, and yet in all this time I had’nt got a 
kiss from my cousin. 

It was the night but one before I was to go 
away, that I determined to make a last effort. 
We were sitting by the window. My sweet 
litile cousin looked pensive, and doubtless felt 
so; for though [ had beer to the Black Hills and 
shot buffalo, I was semewhat sentimental my- 


|| self. It was just the night for melting thoughts. 


and the moon shone tenderly upon the r.ver in 
the distance, pouring her silvery light like fairy 
verdure on the distant bills. My pretiy cousin 
sat by my side, and we were talking of my ap- 
proaching departure. 

‘I shall be very busy to-morrow, and I don’t 


know whether I shail be able to come here in 


e slowly raised her dark eyes to me, till her 





object. So I took to humming the ~ — seemed pouring out from beneath the 
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jong black lashes, and after sceming to lock 
right tbrough me, answered, ' 

‘Why not? you know how glad we are to sce 
rou.’ 
‘Why not ?’ said I, a little piqued at the word 
we—for to tell the truth, I half-suspected I was 
in love with my pretty cousin, and flattered my- 
self that it was reciprocal—‘why, because I shall 
be very busy; and besides, I heard Thornton 


ask you the other night to go to P to-mor- 








row eveniog with him—and of course my pret. 
ty coz, you go.’ ; 

‘There goes that Thornton again,’ said she, ‘I 
declare you are too provoking—you know what 
I think of him.’ 

‘Ah! but,’ replicd I wicked'y, ‘why make en. 
gagements on the night an old school-fellow is 
going away ?? 

Her gaiety stopped at once. She hesitated || 
au instant, and then answered, 

‘told him I’d give him an answer to-morrow, 


| gaze met mine, 





and J thought we wereall going together. Til 
scud him a note, declining at once—you know 
you don’t think what you say, cousin,’ | 

I lamghed it off—and directly rose todcpart. | 

‘How very soon you are going! said she in 
her.pretty, chiding voice—and I thougit there 
was sowething unusually melancholy in its flute. 
like tones. 

‘And you’re going to kiss me,’ said I gaily, af. 
ter alittle merry conversation. ‘Cousins always 
do it at parting among the Blackfeet.’ 

‘Indeed I ain’t,’ said she saucily. 

‘Indeed you are,’ said I boldly. 

‘Indeed, in very deed, Mr. Impertinence, you 
mistake for once, even though you have shot 
buffalo at Black Hills, and she tapped her tiny 
foot on the floor, and pouted her rich red lips 
saucily out, looking for all the world asif about 
to give me a flash or two of her brilliant repartce. 
But I was in for it; and I was determined to 
see whether love and the Black Hills could not | 
conquer reserve and wit. I thought I would | 
try the latter first. 

‘Isnt it your duty ?’ said I. 

She said nothing, but looked as if doubtful | 
Whether I was quizzing or not. 

‘I can prove it by the Talmud,’ said I. 

A funny smile began to flicker round the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 1 

‘I can establish it, text by text!’ | 

‘Indeed!’ said she archly, smiling maliciously | 
at my anticipated perplexity. But I was pre- || 
pared for her, 

‘Do unto others as you would wish to be done 
Unto—ain’t it proved, my pretty coz ?’ 

‘Well, really, you deserve something for your 
wit, and more for your impudence—you're quite 
@ logician—did you learn that too at the Biack | 


Hills” and her eyes danced as she answered | 


Me, 


I saw I was no match for her wit, so I betook 
myself to my ether ground. 























‘Weil, good bye, coz!” 

‘So carly » 

‘Early? and I began to pull on my gloves. 

‘You'll be here to-morrow night, won’t you ?’|, 
she said, persnasively. 

‘Do you really wish it ? 

‘How can you doubt it ? said she, warmly. 


| Without speaking, gazed out upon the lawn. At 


| something whispered to her that she ought not to 
do it, 


| buried in sudden shadow, I heard a sigh that 


ed like a sunlight upon her mind, and feeling 
| how utterly she had betrayed herseif, her head 








‘But how shall 1 interrupt a tete-a-tete with 
Mr. Thornton ? said I, teasingly. | 


‘Pshaw ! Mr. Thornton again!’ said she, pet- 
tishly. 

There was a moment’s silence, and at ils end 
came a low, half-suppressed sigh. I began to 
think I was on the right track. 

‘You won’t grant my favor !—if now it was to 
mend Mr. Thornton’s glove’ 

‘It’s too provoking,’ she burst out in the old 
mood, but directly added in a pensive tone, ‘how 
can you think I careso for him? 

‘How canI!—you do fifty things for him you 
would'nt do for me.’ 

‘Cousin ? 

‘I ask you for the smallest fayor—I take one 
for a sample, and you refuse—you are a very un- 
fair cousin,’ and I took her hand. 

‘Why ? said she, lifting her dark eye till its 
It thrilied me in every nerve. 
‘Why ? and her voice shook a little. 

‘Because you never do anything I ask you to.’ 

‘Indeed I do !’ said she, earnestly. 

‘I wish I could think so,’ said I, pensively. 

We were standing by the window, and I 
thought her hand trembled as I spoke, but she 
only turned away her head with a sigh, and 








another time, perhaps, she would have listened 
to ny language differently; but I was going a- 
way, perhaps forever, and it made her so pensive. 
Yet she did not know her own feelings. Some- 
thing told her to grant my boon—it was but a 
trifle—it sceined so fvolish to hesitate—but then 


But then it would beso reserved and un. 
cousinly to refuse—and might I not be justly of. 
fended at her prudery? What could she do? 
I could hear her breath and see her snowy bosom 
heave as she held her taper finger in a puzzle to 
her mouth. The conflict was going on between 
love and reserye=-and yet, poor girl! she knew 
it not! 

‘And you really won’t come to-morrow night, 
without—without’— she paused aud blushed; 
while the low, soft, half reproachful tone in 
which she spoke, (softer than angel’s softest 
whisper,) smote me to the heart, and almost 
made me repent my determination. But then 
it was so pretty to sve her so much perplexed ! 

‘Ellen,’ said I,as if hurt, ‘Lam serious; you 
don’t think I'd trifle with you; but I never be- 
fore tried to test’ how true were the professions 
of any one loved ; if I am thus bitterly deceived 
I care not to try again,’ and half letting go her 
hand, I turned partially away. 

For a second she did not answer, but she look. 
ed upon the ground. Directly a cloud came 
over the moon, and jusi as the whole room was 








seemed to come from the bottom of my little 
cousin’s heart; I felt a breath-like zepliyr steal 
across my face, and—-what’s the use of with. | 
holding the fact any longer ?—I had conquered. 
Buta hot tear-drop was on my face; and as I 
pressed her hand more warmly than became a 
cousin, a sudden revulsion of feelin came a- 
cross her, the true secret of her delicacy flash- 


another instant came the conséiousness that I 
loved her. We spoke no word, we whispered 
no vow, but as I felt how pure a heart I had 
won, a gush of holy feeling swept across my 
soul, and patting my arm gently around her, I 
drew her to meas softly as a mother embraces 
her first-born babe. That moment I never shall 
forget. She ceased to sob, but she did not as 
yet look up. It might have been five minutes, 
or it might have been half an hour; I could keep 
no measure of time. At last I said, softly, 

‘Ellen ? 

‘Will you come to.morrow night ? whispered 
she, lifiing her dark eyes timidly from my shoul 
der. 

‘How van I refuse, dearest?’ said I, kissing 
the tears from her Jong lashes. 

‘Well, what followed, Jeremy? said the lis- 
tener, 

Whif—whiff! 

‘What followed? for Heaven’s sake, tell us! 

‘What ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why, a Mrs. Jeremy Short, to be sure. 


——— 
——— -- — 








VHS TRAVELLER. 
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THE DEAD SEA. ' 

Lewis Cass, American minister at Paris, who in 
August 1836 stood upon the shore of the Dead Sea, 
traversed the track way of the Israelites through the 
wilderness, and noted the place of their passage across 
the river Jordan when they first entered the Sand of 
promise,’ thus speats: 

And this is the Dead Sea, and below these 
dark waters are the sites, perhaps the ruins, of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, such as ‘when the smoke 
of the country went up as the smoke of a fur. 
nace.” There is atale that nothing living, not 
even a bird, can ever cross this sea. But there 
is no need of imaginary stories to heighten the 
desolation of the scene, and we as well as other 
travellers can testify to its inaccuracy by our 
own observations. We believe that ‘its waters 
are unfavorable to animal life; and though a 
shell or two may be occasionally picked up up- 
on the shore, yet these were probably brought 
down by the Jordan. The water is excessively 
bitterand nauseous; and if additional evidence 
was wanting, we also could testify to its great 
gravity, and to the buoyancy of the human bo. 
dy when immersed in it. It is only by much 
exertion, and for a very short time, that any one 
can getand remain below the surface. 

We went from here to Jordan, and struck the 
river where tradition says the children of Israel 
passed over when they first entered the ‘land of 
promise.’ On tho west side is a low bottom, 
and on the east a high sandy bluff, and the shores 
of the river are covered with acquatic bushes. 
The water wasthick and turbid, and the current 
rapid, and too deep to be sounded, ‘for Jordan 
overflowed all his banks, all the time of har- 
vest.’ And here crossed the Jewish nation over 
this turbulent stream, ‘on dry ground, until all 
all the people were passed clear over Jordan.’ 
And we followed their rout to Jericho the frontier 














fell ypon my shoulder, aad I heard her sob. My | 
heart’ stung ’s vain, ungenerous sinner that 1" 
was; and I would have given wo:lus to have || 
saved her that one moment of agony. But in| 
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city of the Canaanites, where ‘the people shouted 
with a great shout; that the wall fell down flat, 
so that the people went up into the city, every 
man straight before him, and they took the city. 
Phere is tucic pew no city to take, nor are tl. re 
any wails to fall. There are a few miserabie 













hovels, made of rude stones and mud, and the 
ruined walls of a building of the middle ages, 
where the wretches burrow rather than live.— 
Jericho has disappeared as completely as her 
rival cities, which sunk before the wrath of the 
Almighty. And it requires an effort to be satis. 
fied, that here the great miracle which attended 
the entrance of the Jews inte Canaan was per. 
formed, though the truth of the denunciation is 
before the eyes of the travcller-—‘Cursed by the 
man before the Lord, that raiseth up and buildeth 
this city Jericho.’ 
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A RUSSIAN MASQUERADE, 


About Christmas masquerades are much in 
vogue in Russia, and even when an ordinary 
ball is given at this season, it is not unusual to 
place candles in the windows of the houses, asa 
signal that masks are admitted without invita. 
tion. At the period to which this story refers, 
namely, the Christmas of 1834, a ball was given 
at a house at Petersburg, and the ordinary signal 
was displayed for the admission of masks, sey- 
eral of whom arrived in the course of the eve. 
ning, stayed a short time as usual, and departed. 
At length a party entered dressed as Chincse, 
and bearing on a palanquin a person whom they 
called their chief, saying that it was his fete day. 
They sat him down very respeetfully in the mid. 
dle of the room, and commenced daneing what 
they said was their national dance around him. 
When this was concluded they separated, and 
mingled with the general company, speaking | 
French very well, and making themselves ex- 
tremely agreeable. After a while they began 
gradually to disappear unnoticcd, slipping out 
of the roem one or two at a time, til] at last they 
were all gone, leaving their chief still sitting 
motionless in dignified silence in his palanquin 
in the middle of the room. The ball beg»n to 
thin, and the attention of those who remained 
was wholly drawnto the grave figure of the | 
Chinese mask. The master of the house at 
length went up to him, and told him that his 
companions were all gone, politely begging him 
to take off his mask, that he and his guests might 
know to whom they were indebted for all the 
pleasure which the exhibition had afforded them. 
The pseudo Chinese however made no reply by 
word or sign, and a feeling of uneasy curiosity 
gradually drew around him the guests who re- 
mained in the ball room. The silent figure stil] 
took no notice of anything that was passing a- 
round him, and the master of the house at length 
with his own hand took off the mask, and dis. 
covered to the horrified by.standers the face of 
of a corpse. The police were immediately sent 
for, and on a surgieal examination of the body, 
it appeared to be that of a man who had been 
strangled a few hours before. Nothing however 
could be discovered either at that time or after. 
wards which could lead to the identity of the 
murdered man, or the discovery of the actors in 
this extraordinary scene; it was found on in- 
quiry that they arrived at the house where they 
deposited the dead body, in a handsome equip- 


age, with masked servants. 
Venable’s Domestic Scenes in Russia, 








There are redeeming traits in the characters 
of nations as wellas of men. ‘The web of life 
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is of a mingled yarn.’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
PUBLIC MORALS. 

Perhaps I shall be censured by some for rash. 
ly libelling the community in which [ live, if I 
say that toevery unprejudiced mind it must be 
apparent that we are a nation of Christians by 
profession, and of heathens in practice. Chris. 
tianity has undoubtedly improved the moral 
sense, but it is a fact which cannot be contro. 
verted that the Hely Scriptures are not our 
standard, nora preparation for eternity our object 
and end. When we look around in our com. 
munity, what are the virtues which we hear 
most commended? We hear of a ‘becoming 
pride,’ a ‘noble ambition,’ a ‘deserved scorn 





other impulses of corrupt nature, which are 
wholly condemned by the Bible. The motives 
of a great majority uf our countrymen are evi. 


lever employed to move the youthful mind to 
exertion, that there will ever be any great ad. 
vancement made either-in morality or religion ? 
In the present day we find the Christian moral. 
ist (as well as the heathen) reprobating murder, 
impurity and fraud. ‘All these things the Gen- 
tiles did;’ and we, though we profess to know 
Christ and honor religion, by our imitation of 
their actions, deny him and dishonor that holy 
cause. Instead of viewing religion as a primary 
object, we regard it as an affair of secondary im. 
portance. We view it at a distanec asa some. 
thing we must submit to from necessity, rather 
than choose it as a source of the greatest hap. 
piness. Now, if this is no idle defamation, but 
a plain and candid statement of faets, it is high- 
ly important to us toinquire into the cause of so 
lamentable a departure from true Christianity. 
In order to come to some satisfactory evidence 
let us examine the course of education pursued 
in this country for fifty years past, both in pub- 
lic and private schools, and at the same time bear 
in mind that it has been justly observed that 
‘Instruction may be secured in the school 
room, but Esucation is carried out in the play 
ground orin the dormitory.’ The publie schools, 
from the superior ability and attainments of the 
teachers, present some advantages. But during 
the hours of recreation, neither the eye nor the 
ear of the teacher is with his pupils, and they 
are for the most part left without control, to fol- 
low their wayward passions and the devices of 
their own minds. And can it be expected that 
the morals of the children will be improved, 
that they will make any advances in a religious’ 
edueation, while thus left to themselves? So 
far from it, they will leave these instructions with 
(if not an avowed contempt) a lamentable indif. 
ference toward religion. They have not been 
taught to view it as the rule of their conduct— 
as the governing prineiple in every transaction 
of life—and as the end of their being. They 
have been toe long tutored by those who look 
upon man asthe mere ‘creature of circumstance,’ 
and education as forming ‘the only difference 
between the judge on the bench and the prisoner 
at the bar.” It may be said of many of our pri- 
vate schools, that they abound with the same 
evils. Hence it is that we find so few in our 








eomptnnity who seem to have that sacred regard 
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for in 
the ninth commandment of the moral law, 
Hence the host of liars, perjurers, sharpers, sc. 
ducers, slanderers, tale-bearers, quacks, thieves, 
_swindlers, fraudulent dealers, false friends, flat. 
terers, unjust judges, despots, sophists, hypo. 





and contempt,’ a ‘just revenge,’ and many}, 


dently derived from reputation and interest. |, 
And can it be expected that while these are the || 


crites, and religious impostors, with which oy; 
_ country abounds. And how are these evils to be 
counteracted? Improve our schools, and the 
| work is done. By improving them I mean, let 
it be deeply implanted in the mind of the pupil 
that the chief business and end of education js 
to prepare the soul for its eternal destiny. Let 
piety be cultivated as well as talent. Let the 
tyro te instructed in the principles of morality 
and religion. Let it be indelibly stamped upon 
his memory, that the great business of life is to 
R. D. 
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prepare for death. 
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“LOOK WHERE YOU ARE GOING.” 
‘This was a remark we heard not many days 
since, as we passed along Chartrees strect, ad. 
dressed by a mother to a beautiful child, about 
‘five years of age. The little fellow had his 
| hands full of toys and his head full of wonder, 
He was looking at all! the glittering and attrac. 
tive articles in the numerous show windows, 
_and with his eyes devouring their beauties. He 
| didn’t see the streets nor the persons passing— 
_not he—his soul was filled with something else 
besides the mere idea of how or where he was 
walking. Without his mother, he would certain. 
_ly have been ran over by the whirling drays, or 
_ trodden down in the careless crowd—as it was, 
he ran some risk, as his mother’s “look where 
| you are going,” seemed to indicate. 
| Wewere much interested not only in the child 
but the mother, who was a nuble looking crea. 
ture, with large black eyes, a high forehead, a 
check quite roseate for this climate, and a most 
bewitching form. Her carriage was graceful, 
and she stepped as we imagine Hebe did, when 
she served the gods at their banquet. We lost 
sight of her very soon, however, but her re- 
mark, ‘Look where you are going,” has been 
ringing in our ears ever since. Could it have 
been on account of her voice? We were chiar- 
med by its music, but have listened to tones far 
sweeter. We know not what there was about 
that single phrase to attract us, save the deep 
philosophy which may be drawn from it, and the 
practical morality that may be induced. 

‘Look where you are going.” An admonition 
how universal in application—how simple in 
practice—how important in result! There 
is no situation in life so low that it cannot be im- 
proved by it, nor none so high that may scorn it 
with impunity. The child needed it to keep him 
out of the street where danger was rife—the 
monarch on the throne requires it to preserve 
the integrity of his councils when the popular 
will is threatening. 

Reader, if you are a merchant, whose busi- 
ness is exciting—priccs brisk and the market 
active—when farmers are confident and specu- 
lators ready—when rascality is hidden by the 
cloak of morals, and insolvency lurks under sil- 
ken robes, remember, and “look where you are 
going,”—follow not this man because he prom- 
ises you a fortune—trust not that one becausé 








he wears a saintly face—confide not to a third 
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because he agrees with you in opinion ; ‘Look 
where you are going,” and take care of the 
main chance. 

If a young man, and pleasure beckoning with 
rosy hands, invites you to her luxurious retreats, 
take no step towards those cnticing grottos ere 
you “look where you are going.” The faro ta. 
ble and the dice box—dishonesty to your em- 
ployers—2 ruined reputation and perhaps an 
ignominious death, may be the consequence of 
a refusal tu ‘‘look where you are going.’, If the 
world followed this simple advice, our jails would 
be tenantless and our gibbets of no use, 

If you intend to marry, if you think your 
happiness will be increased and you interest ad- 
vanced by matrimony, be sure and “look where 
you are going.” Join yourself in union with no 
woman who is selfish, for she will sacrifice you 
—with no one who is fickle, for she will become 
estranged—have naught to do with a proud one, 
for she will despise you—nor with an ecxtrava- 
gant one, for she will ruin you. Leave a co. 
quette to the fools that flutter around h-r—let 
her own fireside accommodate a scold, and fice 
from a wornan who loves scandal as you would 
fly from ancvilone, ‘Look where you are go- 
ing,” would sum it up. 

Young ladies, when you are surrounded by 


dashing men—when the tones of love and the |) 


words of compliment flow out together—when 


you are excited by the movementof the whirling |} 


waltz, or melted by the tenderness of mellow l Ave years. 


music, arrest yourself in that rosy atmosphere |, 
of delight, and “look where you are going.”— 

When a daring hand is pressing yours, or your 
delicate tresses are lifted by him you fancy loves 
you; when the moonlight invites to trusting, 


and the stars seem but to breathe out innocene, |! 
listen with caution tothe words you hear—gaze || 


into your heart unshrinkingly, and “look where 
you are going.” New-Orleans Tiraes. 
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Waar ts fo.exess?—“‘Hore,” sail Tto my class 
of Sunday scholars, as [ held a li the book in my hand, 
“ihis is for the child w'h> can giv: ine the best answer 
to the question, ‘What is idieness?? ” “I can’ answer- 
ed one; ,‘if you say we are to learn oar lesscus, and we 


come to you and we don’t know avy of thew, and have || 


had nothing to prevent our learning—that is idleness.” 
“Tcan,” continoed another ; ‘you tell us to come clean, 
and seat, and tidy, and if in-tead of that, our tippets and 
frocks are torn, thong! we have had time to mend them 
—thit is idleness.” * I. can,” said athird little erea‘ure ; 
“if you tell us we are tu be here at nine o’clock, and 
we loiter aboutand do not get here till ten —that is idie- 
ness,’ Several of my younger oues were silent. and 
asked if any oue bad any thing else to say. “ Yes, 
ma'am,” replied an elder girl; “I know that what my 
school-fellows has said is idleness, is so; but there is 
another kind beside that. We kaow that we are to be 
up early in the worning, to pray for a blesssing on the 
Instructions we are to receive, to ask a blessing also on 
our minister, and on our sehool, tu read a chapter in the 
Holy Bible, and to be ia time for prayer with our teach- 
ers; but if we waste the sicred morning in bed and do 


» Hot rise in a proper tisme—tl it is idleaess.”” 


When thisanswer was finished,a peculiar seriousness 
spread over the whole clasa, and each one seemed tosay, 
"Verily, Lam guilty of this thing ;” yet the eyes of all 
Were attentively fixed on the book. J paused for a min- 
ule and then delivered it into the heads of the last men- 
tioned girl, for she, 1 considered, had answered tlie best, 

And now, my young friends, what say of this idle- 
ness? Are there no traces of it in your conduct? Do 
you alwaysaim ai saying your lessons? Do you wish 
toappear neat amd tidy ? Do you always seek to bein 
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time andto attead to whit your minister says? And, 
above all,d> you pray for a blessing on your teachers, 
and search aud stuly tae words of eternal life? If you 
doa'l this T will not call you idle ; but if upon looking 
into your hearts ‘you find you are guilty, O arise, be up 
and doing, be idle no more, and may the Gol of all 
grace ensbls, by his paw-r, to “Be not slothful, but fol- 
lowers of thea w'> throug’: faith aud patience inherit 
the promises ”’—Heb vi. 12. 
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SINGULAR INCIDENT.—A TENNESSEE MOTHER. 

Some few years ago a young man left his 
home in the state of Tennessec, with a horse 
drover, for the purpose of assisting in driving a 
lot of horses into the ‘Georgia Market” The 
Tennesseean, meeting with a sale for all his 
horses, and not wishing to retain one to carry 
the young min home, advised him to remain in 
Georgia, and seck employment as a laborer on 
one of the rail roads, stating that it was a profit. 
able business, by pursuing which he could not 
fail to make money. Naturally a simpleton, 
the young man followed the advice of the indi- 
vidual who should have protected him, and who 
_had enticed him from his home, and sought em. 
ployment on the Monroe rail-road. Here he was 
‘most unfortunately thrown into bad company, 
and was induced to forge an order, amounting 
to about forty dollars, ona store for goods. The 
forgery discovered, he was indicted, tried, con. 
victed, and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
Ilis trial took place at the March 
‘term of the Supreme Court, in Monroe county, 
1838, since which time he has been confined to 
hard labor in the penitentiary. 

His mother, an old lady of sixty years, resi- 
ding 450 miles from Milledgeville, hearing of 





the unfortunate condition in which her son was 
placed, and knowing the imbecility of his miad, 
| with all a mothei’s affection, determined to pro- 
ceed at once Lo this placc, and to make his true 
But 
‘alas! how wasa poor and lonely woman, with- 
out money or fricuds, haying no conveyance of 
“her own, to get to Milledgeville 2? With a reso. 
lution truly heroic, this old lady determined to 
travel on foct, the whole distance; and, accom. 


‘situation known to the proper authorities. 


panied by a sister ten years younger than her- 
self, she actually started, and over mountain, 
stream and valley, she walked the extraordinary 
distance of four hundred and fifty miles, to pe- 
tition the Governor to pardon her unfortunate 
son. An investigation of the case induced the 
| Gerrerpes to extend to the unfortunate youth a 
‘remission of his sentence ; and we had the mel- 
| ancholy pleasure of secing the old lady and her 
sister, together with the son, slowly wending 
| their way back to their home in Tennessee,— 
What will not a mother’s affections accomplish ! 
'T he incident in the ‘Heart of Mid.Lothian,’ of 
Jeannie Dean’s trip to London, for the purpose 
=. procuring a pardon for her sister, bears no 
comparison to this proof of filial affection on the 
| part of a mother to an unfortunate son. May 
they all reach their home in safety, and may the 
| young man under the guardianship of his aged || 
/mother, be restrained in future from the com. 

‘mission of crime! The drover who enticed him 
from home, and left him to suffer in a land of 
; Strangers, knowing his imbecility, should sup- 








| Ply his place in the penitentiary. 
Milledgeville (Georgia) paper. 
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WASHINGTON AT A PARISH MEETING, 

The old church was falling to ruin, and it 
was resolved that another should be built. Sev. 
eral meetings were held, and a warm dispute 
arose respecting its location,the old being remote 
from the centre, and inconveniently situated for 
many of the parishioners. A meeting for set. 
tling the question was finally held. George 
Mason, who led the party adhering to the an. 
cient site, made an eloquent haranguc, in which 
he appealed with great effect to the sensibilities 
of the people, conjuring them not to desert the 
spot consecrated by the bones of their ancestors 
and the most hallowed associations. Every one 
seemed moved by this discourse, and for the 
moment it was thought there would not be a 
dissenting voiec. Washington then arose and 
drew from his pocket a roll of paper, containing 
an exact survey of Tunro Parish, on which was 
marked the site of the old church, the proposed . 
site of the new one, and the place where cach 
parishioner resided. He spread this map before 
the audience, explained it in a few words, and 
then added that it was for them to determine 
whether they would be carried away by an im. 
pulse of feeling, or act upon the obvious princi- 
ples of reason and justice. The argument, thus 
confirmed by occular demonstration, was con- 
clusive, and the church was erected on the new 


site, Sparks’ Life of Washington. 











Quantity oF Foop.—It is rarely that a very 
aged person is to be found who has not observed 
a rather scanty diet. Thomas Parr who lived 
to sec his hundred and fifty-third year was al. 
ways exceedingly temperate, and there is every 
reason to believe that he would have lived ma- 
ny years longer had he not been taken into the 
family of the Earl of Arundel, where he be- 
came accustomed to a more generous diet.— 
Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton, in Yorkshire, who 
lived to the age of one hundred and sixty-nine, 
| Was 2 poor fisherman, and when he could no Jon. 
ger follow this occupation, he went begging a- 
bout Bolton, and other places, his diet being u- 
niformly coarse and scanty. The Cardinal de 
Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died at the 
age of one hundred and ten, states his diet to 
have been invariably sparing ; and that Corna. 
ro’s (who lived above one hundred years) was 
so, is well known. The celebrated physician, 
Galen, lived to see his hundred and fortieth year, 
and was from the age of twenty-cight, always 
sparing in the quantity of food he tools. 

But the small quantity of food does not only 
ward off disease and prolong life ; it likewise 
preserves the bodily strength ; and it will there. 
fore be found universally, that (other things be. 
ing equal) those aged persons who consume the 
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| military department. 


least food in moderation, are the strongest.— 
The celebrated Dr. Jackson, mentioned by Sir 
John Sinclair, was a remarkable instance of this. 
| He was a physician of eminence in the medical 
He says, ‘I have wan- 
dered a good deal about the world, and never 
| | fullowed any prescribed rule about any thing ; 
| my health hasbeen tried in all ways, and by the 
| aid of temperance and hard work, I have worn 
| out two armies in two wars, and probably could 








| wear out another before my period of old ave 


| arrives. I eat no anunai ivod, drink no wine 


l nor malt liquor, nor spirits of any kind; I wear 
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no flannel atid fegard neither wind nor rain, | 
have his friends about him when he composed. 


heat nor cold, when businces is in the way.— 
Sir John Sinclair also statcs that the late Alder. 
man Watson informed him that at the age of | 
seventy he was free from every bodily comp'aint. 
and had never paid five shillings a year for phy. 


sic and physicians, in the course of his life, | 


which he attributed to having restricted himself 
to fourteen ounces a day of solid food, 

Lewis Cornaro uscd to speak with great de- 
light, of the lightness and chcerfulncss and se- 
ronity which he felt after partaking ot the 
small portion of food which he was accustomed 
to enjoy ; and there is not an individual who 
like him, proportions his food to the wants of 
his system, but finds the same immediate effects. 

Disease and weakness are invariable and ne. 
cessary concomitants ; and it isa common and 
dangerous error among the sick and valetudina. 
ry, to suppose that, by increasing the quantity 
of their food, they shall augment their strength, 
and be better able to conquer their discase.— 
The reverse of this is the truth, and the reason 
of it is obvious. In all bodily maladies, the di. 





Cimanosa—Was fond of roisc; he liked to 


| Frequently in the course of a single night he 
“wrote the subjects of eight or ten charming airs, 
| which he afterwards finished in the midst of his 
friends, 

Currustwa—Was also in the habit of compo. 
sing when surrounded by company. If his i- 
devas did not flow very freely, be would borrow 
| a pack of playing cards from any party engaged 
with them, and fill up the pips with faces cari. 
catured and all kinds of humorous devices, for 
he was as ready with his pencil as his pen; 
though not equally great with both. 

Saccuin1—Could not write a passage unless 
his wife was at his side, and unless his cats, 
whose playfulness he admired, were gambolling 
about him. 

Pass1gLo—Composed in bed. It was between 
shects tat he planned “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
“La Molinara,” and other chefs d’auvre of case 
and gracefulness. 

ZINGAnELLI—Would dictate his music after 
reading a passage in one of the fathers of the 
church, or insome Latin classic. 





gestive functions are much affected, and in the 
majority they are chicily and primarily concer. | 
ned; they are therefore, for ths most part, in a 
state of considerable irritation and debility, and 
in increasing the food beyond the smal! supply 
which they can then bear with ease, Lis irrita. 
tion is strengthened and with it the existing 
malady. Butif,on the other hand, we careful. 
ly regulate our supplics of aliment under such 
circumstances, we adopt a principal ineans of 
lessening irritation in the stomach and bowels, 
and likewise iu that particular part of the body 
diseased, while we afford all proper nourishment, 
and thereby assist naturc in her efforts to res:ore 
the frame to health, These are the reasons why 
a considerable diminution in the quantity of a- 
liment ts a grand means of the successful treat- 
ment of chronic diseases. 

The celebrated Dr. Abertheny says ‘when 
patients apply to me, I offend them greatly by 
letting them know they have their health in 
theirowa keeping. If a man were to do as 
Conaro did, he would be rewarded by a long 
and happy life.’ 

It should be observed also, that when those 
who live temperately, happen to iaduige inor- 
dinately, it is a most desirable practice for them 
to live low for the nextday ortwo, Occasional 
fasting is one of the best antidotes against too 


much feasting. 


‘The most nourishing food is always found to |) 


be longest under the operation of the digestive 


functions. 
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Ilaypn—Sober and solitary as Newton, put. 
ting on his finger the ring sent him by Frederic 
II, and which he said was necessary to inspire 
| his imagination, sat down to his piano, and in a 
'few moments soared among the choirs. Noth. 
ing disturbed him at Eisentadt,the seat of Prince 
Esterhazy ; he lived wholly for his art, exempt 
from worldly carcs, and often said that he enjoy. 
ed himsel’ most when he was at work, 








Pure Arr in Disease.—A sensible writer on 
this subject thus observes: “If fresh air be ne- 
cessary for those in health, it is still more so for 
the sick, who often lose their lives for want of 
it. The notion that sick people must be kept 
very hut, isso common, that one can hardly 
enter the chamber where a patient es, without 
being ready to faint, by reason of tlic hot suffo. 
cating smell, Ew this must affect the sick 
/any one may judge. No medicine is so benefi- 
| cial to the sick as fresh air. It is the most re. 
_viving of all cordials, if it be administered with 
‘prudence. We are not, however,to throw open 
doors and windows at random upon the sick.— 
| Fresh air is to be let into the chamber gradually, 
‘and, if possible, by opening the windows of some 
other apartment. 
| “The air of asick person’s chamber may be 
greatly freshened, and the patient much revi. 
| ved, by sprinkling the floor, bed, &c. frequently 








with vinegar, juice of lemon, or any other 
| strong vegetable acid. 

“In places where numbers of sick arc crowd. 
ed into the same house, or, which is often the 
case, into the same apartment, the frequent ad. 





PECULIAR HABITS OF MUSICAL, COMPOSERS. 

Guiucx—In order to warm his imagination, 
and transport himself to Aulis or Sparta, und 
accustomed to place himself in the centre of a 
beautiful meadow. In this situation with a pi- 
ano before him, and a bottle of Champagne by 
his side, he wrote his two “‘Iphigenias,” his “Or. 
pheus,” besides many other works. 

Sarti—On the contrary, required a spacicus 
dark room, dimly illuminated by a lamp suspen. 
ded from the ceiling, and it wasonly iu the most 
silent hours of the night he could summon mu. 


sical ideas. 








mission of fresh air becomes absolutcly neces. 

sary. Infirmaries, hospitals, &c. are often ren- 
dered so noxious, for want of proper ventilation, 
that the sick run more hazard from them than 
from the disease. This is particularly the case 
when putrid fevers, dysenteries, and other in- 
fectious diseases prevail.” 





I DID'NT SAY BRISTLES, 
The Louisville Journal relates the following 
anecdote: ‘*We remember that some years ago 
| Roger M. Sherman and Perry Smith were oppo. 
I sed to each other as advocates in an important 











case before a court of justice. Smith opencd 
the case with a violent and foolish tirade against 
Sherman’s political character. Sherman rose 
very composedly, and remarked—‘] shall not 
discuss politics with Mr. Smith before this 
this court, but I am perfectly willing to argue 
questions of law, to chop logic, or to split hairs 
with him. ‘Split that then,’ said Smith, at the 
same time pulling a short, rough looking hair 
from his own head, and handing it over toward 
Sherman, ‘May it please the honorable court,’ 
retorted Sherman, as quick as lightning, ‘I did'nt 
say bristles” ” ; 








Fasuiov aND Ficgure.—More consequence is 
now attached to figure and form, than to health 
andconvenience. Persons must dress fashiona. 
ble, no matter how ridiculous or dangerous it 

|Iuay prove. Hence fashion nnd shape are con. 

|tinually changing, without regard to health, 
climate or comfort. In order to reduce the bo. 
dy toa fine shape, tle stomach and bowels are 
squeezed into as narrow a compass as_ possible. 
By this reprehensible practice, indigestion, faint. 
ing, coughs, consumption, and other complaints, 
are produced, 








TIGHT BANDAGES INJURIOUS. 

Garters, when drawn too tight, not only pre- 
vent the free motion and use of the parts about 
which they are bound, but likewise obstruct the 
circulation of the blood, which prevents the e- 


A qual nourishment and growth of these parts, 


and occasions various diseases. Tight banda- 
ges about the neck, asstocks, cravats, neckla. 
ces, &c. are extremely dangerous. They cb. 
struct the blood in its course from the brain, by 
which means head-aches, vertigocs, apoplexies, 
and other fatal diseases arc often occasioned. 








Simprierry 1n Diet.—Nature delizhts in the 
most plain and simple food, and every animal, 
/except man, follows her dictates. Man alone 
riots at large, and ransacks the whole creation 
in quest of luxuries, to hisown destruction. An 
elegant writer of the last age speaks thus of in. 
temperance in dict: “For my part, when J be. 
hold a fashionable table set out in all its magt 
nificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsics, 
| fevers and Iethargies, with other innumerable 
| distempers, lying in ambuscade among the dish- 


| 


| es.” 








— 





Ciper.—Cider made from ripe apples, prop- 
erly fermented, and racked or purified, is, of all 
fermented liquors, the most innocent and the 
best. But too little pains is taken with cider.— 











|It may be made by care and proper manage- 


ment as fine flavored and as clear as wine. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REFLECTIVE. 
Want of sympathy and deficienty in the power 
of expression contribute to render a highly sen- 
sitive being wretched. 
What can be more distressing than for a con. 
scientious person to be drawn into acts of decep- 








tion by the force of circumstances—to be obliged 
to conceal the truth. 

The true philosophic character is composed 
of a love of truth, skepticism, dencyolence of 








| 


heart, firmness of pnrpose, mental courage, and 
a constant inclination to ascend to first prin- 


ciples. 
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1 something useful and proper, J¥Ve plead guilty to the 
‘I HE CASK ET. folly of having attempted to write poetry once; but 
—— now, having passed the mature age of twenty-six, we 
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Poetrs.—Time was when the name of a poet was a 
reverenced one, and his avocation considered a thing 
above the reach of common morstals, When Chaucer 
preathed his melody of wor@s, and Milton and Shak- 
speare portrayed in measure the character of mun, 
patural aad supernatural, they were looked upon wiih 
a degree of admiration amounting almost to reverence, 
And so with Pope and Addison; and even down to the 
times ot Scott and Byron, but few were considered 
worthy to weur the laurel of poetic fame, But now how 
ehanged! Scarce a young man goes from his alma 
maler, stored with classic language and classic kn ow- 
leoge, but he becomes un aspirant for the poetic coronal. 
in every quarter of the eountry, from LindseEnd to 
Johany Groats—fiom Maine to Louistana—the press 
teems with original ‘Lines,’ ‘Stanzas,’ ‘Sonnets,’ &c., 
the production of some village burd, who, touched as he 
supposes with the ‘divine afflatus,’ (in-flitus rather.) 
has turned down his collar a la Byron, and gone to 
work with a vengeance to build up for himself a mon- 
ument of fame, 

Judging from the mass of rhyme (for we exngot cal 
it poct:y) which we often see in some individual jour- 
gal over the same si » One might suppose that 
verses were made by” kind of steam process—a 
regular railroad-speed operation, A poem of a hundred 
lines seems but the work of a few hours—and as for 
reyision, that’s out of the question, Our medern poets 
age too thoroughly imbued with the waters of Helicon 
to write a faulty string of verses—-and it is asiouishing 
how such drones as Goldsmith, Gray, and other poets 
of former times, ever kept prce with the march of pop 
ular favor, Goldsmith permitted seven years to elapse 
from the time he commenced his ‘Deserted Village’ till 
he completed it; and Gray was several months engaged 
in writing and correcting and revising his celebrated 
‘Elegy.’ True, they produced perfect specimens of 
the art, and a good many people now think that they 
could write poetry, bat they wergttoo slow for our poeis. 

Qur poets go upon the Epicurean principle, ‘live while 
you live,’ or in other words, ‘get praises to your face, 
and a fig for the thonghts of posterity? Well, this is 
certainly very philosophical; aud we should think that 
this sentiment actuates nive-tenths of those who in our 
day court the muses, 

The editor of the Philadelphia Ledger has got the 
Sime kind of a hink in his head, and thus numbers and 
classifies and disposes of the poets of our Republic: 


Dramatie poets now living in the United States, 67 
Elegiae 
Pastorul ,c cece sve rescescscses & 
Bole o's ue Ses tS Oe Hor TS eS 
bync and Misceilauneous ... 4+... + 4879 


. Total 5023 


He then distributes them as follows—!ooking into 
the future ; 


FOB eS ETRE HM FOTOS 





Poets industriously engaged in useful occupations 3 
‘* neglectful of their appropriate business 3940 
in alms-houses ... pe.ccsececree Oo 
in state prisons, penitentiaries, work houses 94 
in debiors’ prisons ., .,...-. +++ « 280 
street mendicants ,....-...2..+ 40 
ordinary lovfers .. 66. + ee ee eee 225 


“ 
“ 
ity 
“a 





‘* gentlemen loafers 2. ...- 000. DNS 
+. meneitele. vgs cs phils cds oe 
* ‘Total 5023 


Now, how much of slander is contained in the above 
schedule, we are not prepared to say; but this much 
we think, that there is more truth than poetry in it, and 
that many a young man has spept hours—nay, months 
io the vain pursuit of words that would jingle togeth- 
r, when, had he employed his valuable time in eapres- 
eing his ideas iu sober prose, he might have produced 


look down upon such time spent in our young days as 
a sacrifice to folly, We even went so far once as to 
actually indite and deliver a poe on the occasion of a 


indiscretion is forgiven, for we promise to ‘go and sin 
no more’ in that way, unless we discover that we can 
ride Pegasus without the eternal application of whip 
and spur, 

Poets, like others of the offsprings of trae genius, 
cannot be mide and fashioned by the hand of educa. 
tion, or any of the conventional impulses of society. 
They most be formed by the plastic hand of nature, and 
be poets in the rough stone of the quarry, only to be 
polished by the atirition of education and other means 
of refinement, The idea that he who has a command 
of language and fluency of expression can necessarily 
write poeteyyis the rock of error on which so many of 
our young men hove been wrecked. How much better 
would it be for them and society if they would bend 
their energies to something useful, instead of employing 
all their intellectual copital in verse-making, When 
imagination goes out upon a foraging expedition and 
returns from the land of dreams laden with new ideas 
and pretty conceits, it is right and proper for the pos- 
sessor of the tressures to display them on paper, and 
to the world—‘or such is often true poetry, though em- 
anating from the ploughboy, the student, the mechanic, 
or the meichant's clerk, Many of the purest gems of 
our literature have been extracted from such sources. 
But to sit down and rack the brain for hours to get an 
idea, and then labor other houas to put it in language 
that will jingle, is the height of folly—and such is too 
much the practice of our populur verse-makers. 


ee 








A TRUE PHrILosopHEeR.—David Hume declared 
that he wotild rather possess a cheerful disposition, 
| inclined always to look on the bright side, without a 
| penny, than a gloomy mind, to be master of an estate 
of ten thousand a year. In this sentiment is expres. 
sed the true philosophy of a happy life, Where such 
' feelings control the actions, contentment, the very soul 
of human happiness, is sure to follow, ‘To such minds 
the viciss:tudes of fortune have no abiding relation, for 
they can accommodate themselves to circumslances, 
and find as much happiness amid the lowliest violets of 
the vale of poye:ty, as with the gorgeous flowers that 
adorn the hot-houses of wealth, We once read some 
pretty verses, called ‘The Little Boat-Builders,’ in 
which some children were represented laynching tiny 
paper boats upon a pond, which were ever and anon 
capsized and destroyed, by every fiiful beeze. But 
as each vessel disappeared the merry laugh would 
ring out, and with true philosophy they would exclaim, 
‘Hurrah! we'll build another.” Wou!d men, when re- 
verses capsize their vessels of business or estates, adopt 
the langusge of the little boat-bnilders, how many ruin- 
ed fortunes would soon be repaired—-how many char- 
acters preserved from oblivion if not from shame! 








Oricix or Names.—Some have been puzzled to 
find out Low so mafiy nemes have been distributed a- 
mong the homan family, Circumstances or events 
have undoubtedly originated a majority of names, We 
know that Scripture names are significant, and so also 
are modern profane ones. Apropos: On the fourth 


Columbia, Oceana, Victoria. A man in Connecticut 
has named his child Morus Multicaulis—sex doubtful. 
And a we of s fellow named New had his first child 
baptized with the name of Something— Something New. 
His second was christened Nothing— Nothing New, A 
few years since aa Irish woman named M'Shane, pas- 
senger in the steamboat Ohio, om her passage up the 
Hudeon, gave birth to a child. ‘The captain ( Barthol- 








{ and the mother a five dollar note, 


} 


‘fourth of July celebration ;’ but we hope the youthful || 
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Now Toucnine!—A mati that can stand such an 
| appeal as the following, must be as cross-grained as a 
pepperidge log. Itis written by a sweet maid of Illi- 
| nois, who signs her name ‘Kathreen au iden,’ io her 
‘sweete henry’ ia Pennsylvania, Now don't giggle, the 
girl means it; 

‘We had a metcin in the blac smith shop las nite 
Lickers riz i wander wi mi sweete henry dont cum owt 
| cheer & let me grip mi arms rownd hiz blessed boddy 
| so that ican feal mi hart bete agin hizzen it betes like a 
_trip hammur now henvy ef yu dont chm owt cheer pra 
fur me Sass iz riz aud scarse cksept squirls & Kat fish 
_& Korn mele an sich wegetables 
| 


Mi pen iz pur mi iok iz pail 
Mi luv tu yu wil niver fale.’ 





= 





Comptiments. —Everybody has a streak of vanity 
in his compositicn, and everybody Icves a compliment 
in the general aceeptation of the word. But such 
| compliments as editors sometimes pay io each other 
are calculated to wake up other than the amiable feel- 
_ings of hum.n nature. One ‘down east’ advises a bro- 
ther of the quill to get copies of his face carved in wood, 
and thinks he might sell them out at a fair price to the 
o.vners of mud-scows, anxious to get hold of »ppropriate 
figure-heads! Another tells his neighbor not to stretch 
his neck too much in looking toward the metropolis for 
coming news, as he may cheat the growing hemp of its 
rights! 








‘Joun Axperson, my Jo.’—Who has ever réad 
this beautiful Scotch poem and not felt the ‘saut tear 
| in his een’? Some one who has entered into the spirit 
| of the original has added the following exquisite yerse: 





‘John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
They say ‘tis forty year " 
Since I ca’d you my Jo, John, 
Since you ca'd me your dear: 
I’m sure it canna be, John, 
Nor near sae long ago; 
It is but a twal’month at maist, 


—. my Jo,’ 
Is'nt that Beantiful ! 


| eed 
A rogue in Cine‘nnati hitely stole a lot of newspaper 
accounts, He ought to be made to live a month on 
their proceeds, ‘That would make a walking skeleton 
of him, we reckon, Punishment enongh, 








AGENTS FOR THE CASKET. 

John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort 
land co.—Catvin Harrington, Vhomas K ilarrington, Farm- 
ingion, Ontario eo.—S W. Alger, Hackensack, agent for 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—John L. Dusinberry, Samuel B 
Wait, travelling agents. 














THE KNOT. 
, - ¥ 
MARRIED, * 


On the 7th inst., by the Rev. C. W. Carpenter, Mr. 
Joun McGit.i,to Miss Hannan L. Hittyer. 

At Pleasant Valley, on Sunday, the Sth +» Mr. 
' Rosert Spencer, 10 Miss Janz Hapuey, boil of Po’- 
ke epsie. 

At La Grange, on the 12th Inst , by Lyman Northrop, 
Esq., of Pleasant Valley, Mr. Dantex F. Anson, to 
Miss Hannan Wuutney, of the former place. " 

On the J0th inst., by the Rev. 8. Mandeville, Mr. 
Danret F. Free, of Povghkeepsie, to Miss Ciarissa 
W. Brows, of Pleasant Valley. 

On the 5th inst , at Keeseville, N Y., by the Rev. Mr. 














omew) gave the child the name of O1:0—Ohio M Saxe, | 


| Mattocks, Joun P. Newson, of New Orieans, to Junta 
A., daughter of Richard Keese, Esq., of the former 


of July last the wife ofa Mr. Lewis, who with himself || place. 


" assenver i i , iverpool | ; 
was a passenger in a transient yessel from Liverp l! Aug. 22d, by the Rev. Geo. L. Fuller, Ng.sow Saup- 


to Baltinore, while midway the Atlantic, gave birth to |, Son, Esq., to Pautina C., oldest daughterof Alfred F. 
three five healthy girls. They were pamed severally || Seaman, formerly of Dutchess county, N. Y. 


In Sanford, Broome County, on Thursday evening, 


ae a Ee ore xe te 
THE KNELI- 


DIED, 
| In this village, on Mond*y morning last, Eraswvs 
| D. Tavpine, son of Dr. &.C Tapping, after an iliness 
| of two wonths, in the 24th year of hisage. He was a 
+ young men of promise, and his mild disposition and 
| excellent habits, made him friends with all who knew 
| hia. 

In this village, yesterday morning, Natnan ARNOLD 
| of the firm of Dayid Arpoid & Bon, in the 2% year of 
| his ace. 
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TH= BOQUET: 


For the Casket 


“°FIS SWEET TO LOVE BUT SAD 
TO PART,” 


sighed a hero of the Bulwerian kind--standing beneath his 
favorite star—to his mistress, as be was about leaving the 
sweet solitude of rural life to wrestle with the world’s more 
uclive career, Tis said about eventide a voice is now heaid 


to address that star something after this wise : 
Sad, sad the hours, since thit pale e’en 
Whivh upwird bore his words to thee; 
But stiil they are so ever green, 
So soft repeat their thrill to me, 
That they have rooted in the heart, 
* fis sweet to love but sad to part! 
And now I woo thy slightest beam, 
So jealous of its silver light! 
Bright, golden day is but a dream— 
My morn begins with coming night; 
For then I feel what fills the hear’, 
How sweet to love, how sad to part! 


And here on thy sweet face I g.ze, 
To crave thy spirit still to shine 
Upon Ais cold and dreary ways, 
As whenhis path was linked with mine, 
As when he sighed with o’er-full heart, 
’ Pis sweet to love but sad to part! 


Let others seek thee as they may, 
It is for him that [ adore; 
And while thou tak’st thy watchful way 
Upon the spangled azure floor, 
Thou surely see’st within this heart, 
Tis sweet to love but sad to part! 
Albany, 








T. H.C. 


Died were ws os] 
- For the Casket. 


LINES TO C. F. Desssasee 
1 take my pen with pleasure, 
And gladly would indite, 
In friendship’s melting measure, 
The lines which I shall write : 
A life of dazzling splendor 
I dono: ask for thee, 
Nor halls of haughty grandeur 
Thy future home ta be, 
Though gold may he a blessing 
And last us for a day, 
*Tis scarcely worth possessing— 
Jt wastes so soon away, 
Then seek a brighter treasure, 
Wealth of a better kind, 
That yields unmingled pleasure— 
The riches of the mind, 
And oh! may peace attend thee, 
And every care allay ; 
Celestial Powers defend thee 
Through life’s uneven way. 
And when to calm reftection 
Youth’s happy morn appears, 
And bring; to recollection 
The friends of many years ; 
Though others m.y be dearer 
In friendship’s brigh‘est glee, 
In strong connexion negrer 
Forget not Marruew B, 
Poughkeepsie, Sept., 1839. 
ems 
From the Brooklyn Advocate, 
THE DEBTOR'S WIFE, 
Within the precincts of a dungeon’s walls, 
Lighted but dimly—death-like in its gloom— 
Sat one wha erst had trod in princely halls, 
That rung with joy when he, the courtly groom, 
Led outa fair young creature as his bride, 
And kissed her mantling blushes in his pride. 


But time had changed him, and the pallid hue 
Of his worn features spoke of fearful woe 
And years of agony. ‘The tale was true, 
For fiends beset him—those who do not know 
Nor heed the debtor’s misery, and he 
Was beun!d—a lonely exile ’mid the free. 














And she w s there—his blushing bride of yore— 
And sad had been the change on her sweet face ; 

For care now sat where pleasure ruled before, 
And on her brow deep grief had left its trace, 

But woman’s heart can bear the ills of hive 

More mapfully than man’s, She was his wife, 


And shared his sorrows, though she sought to cheer 
His drooping spirits, and to pour the balm 
Of sympathy within his soul. Her ear 
Caught every tone, and, when his heart was calm, 
She summoned all her energies to bless 
And glad her husband in his loneliness, 


|| "Then sprang the lustre to his eye again, 


And flew the rich blood to his wasted cheek, 
Till quite forgetting that the galling chain 

Fettered his limbs, his loosened tongue would speak 
Of joy; or, if he mused upon his woes, 
In words like these Aer gentle yoice arose : 


‘Nay, speak not thus, my husb«nd—lift thine eye 
And see that [am happy. Love like mine 
Can thrive as well, though from the genial sky 
No shower bedews its root, And why repine ? 
Though bound and fettered like the prisoned dove, 
No power can check the current of our love, 


‘What though thy foes place shackles on thy feet, 
And shut thee out from all the light of day ? 
Thy wife beside thee takes her wonted seat, 
And from the post she loves will never stray. 
The bird is gay though fetters press its wing, 
And we within this dungeon yet may sing, 


‘And, though the day to us be as the night — 

Though neither sun nor moon may gill the gloom— 
Yet, evenhere, methinks a hallowed light 

Steals on the darkness of our lonely room, 
Though enemies may shut us from the day, 
They cannot bind the heart—we yet can pray.’ 


Thus would she cheer her husband's solitude— 
The debtor’s wite—and with her gentle voice 
Soothe the wild passions that would else be rude, 

And teach his heart to smile and to 1 ejoice, 
Thus would a brightness and a glory gild 
The cell that else with horror would be filled, 


Qh woman! in our hours of careless glee 
We sometimes deem thee passionless and weak ! 
Yet, in our hours of deepest agony, 
Thy tender care and sympathy we seck. 
Thus is the oak is supported by the vine, 
Whose tendrils round its stalwart form entwine. 


Brooklyn, July, 1839. JOSEPH L. CHESTER. 
A AOIORT A Ede, ETE ad 


SONG OF PEACE, 
Awake the song of peace— 
Let nations join the train ; 
The march of blood and pomp of war 
We will not have again! 
Let fruit-trees crown our fields, 
And flowers our valleys fair ; 
And on our mountain steeps— the songs 
Of happy swains be there ! 


Our maidens shall rejoice, 
And bid the timbrel sound, 

Soft dreams no more shall broken be 
Wich drums parading round ; 

No tear for lovers slain 
From lovely eyes shall fall ; 

But music and the dance shall come 
In halcyon joy to all. 


The rider and his steed, 
Their path of fame is o’er ; 
The trumpet and the trumpeter 
Shall squadrons rouse no more ! 
No fields of vict’ry won 
With blade and battle brand ; 
A nobler triumph shall be ours— 
A bright and haypy land, 
Too long the man of blood 
Hath ruled without caatro) ; 
Nor widows’ tears, nor orphans' sighs 
Could touch his iron soul! 


—_ eo 








's 


Methinks I feel thee round my heart entwin'd, 
And well may innocence like thine be so, 

Since babes are sure the cherubs of mankind, 
The angels of our earthly lot below, 


' Not less thy innocence than thy sweet face, * 
Commands my interest and my unfeigned love; 
nce, if there be ’yond earth a happy plice 
Called Heaven—'tis for thee, my little dove! 


Smile then, thou little one !—thou laugh’st like those 
Who’re p!eased both with themselves and others round. 
Sure if there’s pleasure here that Heaven bestows, 
Tis in the happy infant’s bosom found. 


Huntington, June 15, 1839. 





——— 


But lo! the mighty’s fallen— 
And from his lofty brow 
The chaplet fades that circled there— 

Where are his trophies now ? 


Look to the countless graves, 
Where sleep the thousands slain! 
The marning songs no more call forth 
The stirring bands again: 
The din, the strife is past, 
Of foe with falling foe— 
The grassy leaves wave o’er their hivads, 
And quiet they rest below. 


Sound high the harp of song, 
And raise the joyous strain ; 
But war's rough note, be it ne’er heard 
To swell the chords again; 
Put all its trappings past,— 
Vai mp of by-gone years ; 
To ploughshares mould the pointed swords, 
To pruning-hooks the spears. 


Come, man to brother man, 
Come in the bond of peace; 
Then strife and war,with all their train 
Of dark enning wo, shall ccase, 
Come, with that spirit free, 
That art and science give; 
Come, with the patient mind for truth, 
Seek it and ye shall live. 


Then earth shall yiel fruits— 
The seasons forth ing, 
And sumnier fair sha! r her swecta 


Into the lap of spring. 
While autumn mellow, comes 
With full and liberal hand, 
And gladness then shall fill each heart 


Through all the happy land. 
R, QILFILLAN, 






et 
From the Green Mountain Argus. 


TO A PRETTY INFANT. 


Thou pretty emblem of sweet innocence— 
How fondly could I elasp thee to my breast! 
Methinks thy smiles might banish sorrow hence, 
And lull the cares which human life infest, 


How little dost thou brood o’er future ill ! 
How free from malice is thy simple heart! 

No cankering cares thy little bosom fill,— 
No envy stings thee with i's venom’d dart, 


How pleasing "tis to see thee langh and play, 
Unconscious of an evil thought in thee! 

| Thy fellows ne’er to injure or betray, 

How guiltless must thy meditation be! 





By 


Thy artless smile, whene’er thou look’st at me, 
And motions of thy little hands to play, 

More pleasing are at any time to see 
Than all the giggling nonsense of the gay, 


+JA MES JOHNS, 


a _.\ 
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